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of cassava bread, native wine, and a sort of parrakeet,
"no bigger than wrens",1 besides other sorts of parrots,
both small and great; also an armadillo, which seemed
to Raleigh to be barred all over with small plates like
a rhinoceros, while its armoured tail he took to be
a great white horn. This armadillo was probably the
Dasypus novemcinctus, which is often eaten by the Indians
of Guiana. After the centenarian chief had rested for
a short time in one of Raleigh's tents, he gave Raleigh
a good deal of information through the interpreter,
especially on the subject of the country lying to the
south, the far-famed Guiana, and the tribes which in-
habited it. He himself, like the friendly chief farther to
the eastward, Toparimaka, belonged to the widespread
Makusi tribe. He told Raleigh much about ancient
wars between these naked people of Guiana and the
eastern Orinoko, and mysterious races of clothed and
civilized Indians which had come down the great rivers
from the far-off mountains of Colombia, or rather from
that region of many rivers which was sometimes described
as Lake Parima.

After his departure Raleigh sailed westward to view

of this group, which no one would take at first sight to have any relationship to the
pineapple at all, is the celebrated Tillandsia, or Spanish Moss, which grows in
enormous quantities on the trees of Florida, Texas, Mexico, and the West Indies.
Tillandsia resembles so closely a greyish-green lichen of Africa, the Usnea, which in
a similar way clothes all the trees of high African mountains, that it is impossible to
tell the difference between them, except on close examination, though they are about
as widely removed as any two members of the vegetable kingdom can be. In the
flowering season Tillandsia has minute blue flowers like those of the pineapple,
which are succeeded by seed vessels, but for the rest of the year it consists of masses
of greyish-green filaments, exactly like those of the Usnea lichen. Another tree
parasite common in Guiana and northern South America generally, which is some-
times called a mistletoe by Europeans, is not a lichen nor a Bromeliaceous plant, but
a cactus, and this parasitic cactus (Rhipsalis) extends in its range across the Pacific
Ocean to the Island of Ceylon.

xThe very small parrakeets probably belonged to an exquisite genus of "Love
Birds", Psittacula.